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THE ACQUISITION AND USE OF WARLIKE STORES 
DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
PART VI 
BY MR. JAMES M. VOLO 


THE WAR AT SEA 


Supplying the continental Army with weapons and ammunition 
required that the United Colonies have access to open Sea 
lanes. Washington, himself, had declared that the Land 
Armies could not win the war alone without a victory at sea. 
Besides the obvious need to hamper, if not cripple, the Royal 
Navy in ship-to-ship conflict, there was a pressing need to 
continue to supply the Rebel Army with war materials, 
uniforms, and information. While many of the naval victories 
were to be provided by the French fleet after 1778, the 
supply victory at sea, both prior to and after the French 
entry into the war, belonged largely to enterprising American 
shipowners, their captains and crews. 

The loss of American Colonies to the British Empire is 
largely a failure of the British navy to close off to the 
Americans the supply route from Europe and the West Indies. 
The American colonies were hardly capable of attuning their 
meager manufacturing industry to the demands of a large scale 
war. The rebels were almost totally dependent upon sources 
outside the North American Continent for military weapons, 
and a continued supply of powder, tentage, clothing, and 
other items needed to fight a successful war on 18 th Century 
terms. Attempts had been made to send "private gentlemen" to 
purchase supplies, particularly gunpowder, from Europe and 
the Islands. Other attempts were made on the land to seize 
British supplies. A new source was now to be tapped-the 
British supply ships themselves! 

The earliest reference to the interception of British 
supplies in transit is found in the minutes of Congress for 
Thursday, October 
5, 1775. It was resolved in the Continental Congress to 
inform General Washington of; 

certain intelligence of the 
sailing of two North country built brigs, of 
no force, from England on the 11 th of August 
last, loaded with arms, powder, and other 
stores for Quebec without convoy, which it 
being of importance to intercept... 
Exactly why the Land based Commander-in-Chief needed to be 
informed of these facts will be clear latter. Congress 
chose Deane, Langdon, and Gadsden as a committee whose 
purpose was to fit the out a vessel to sail "eastward" to 
intercept the British Storeships one week latter. These men 
composed the first "Department of the Navy", if we choose to 
give them that name; but Deane was soon sent to France as a 
Commissioner in an effort to gain a French alliance, and 
Franklin seems to have conducted American Navel affairs in 
European waters. Congress was not alone in the effort to prey 





upon British lines of supply in the Atlantic. In fact the 
Navel efforts of the rebellious Colonies often seem to be 
totally uncoordinated if not at cross purposes. 

Several states had established their own naval forces to 
capture British supply ships which traveled for the most part 
"“narmed and without convoy". Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut 
had sizeable state fleets of small cruisers. Benjamin 
Franklin had a small fleet in European waters. Even 
Washington took part in this form of raiding.. 

Washington began by borrowing two ships from the 
Massachusetts state navy. He ultimately equipped and 
directed the actions of a small fleet of six schooners - LEE, 
HARRISON, WARREN, LYNCH, FRANKLIN, and WASHINGTON. These 
vessels averaged 70 feet in length and mounted between 4 and 
6 small guns each. The LEE, and her commander, Captain 
Manly, are the best known among these vessels and their 
"skippers" primarily for the timely capture of the British 
Brigantine NANCY, a storeship with mortors, flints, fuses, 
muskets and a very few barrels of powder which were 
invaluable at the siege of Boston. The two vessels borrowed 
by Washington were the LYNCH (6-10's)* and the FRANKLIN 
(4-10"s).* In the spring of 1776, Capt. James Mugford of 
Franklin captured the British ship Hope. The Hope was laden 
with 1500 barrels of powder and other stores. These were 
forwarded to Washington at Boston. The WASHINGTON is 
September of 1776, took the British Brig GEORGIA, and unarmed 
schooner, and a "snow" having a cargo of canon aboard. 

Vessels, other than those put to sea by the 
Commander-in-Chief, were also meeting with success! In June, 
1776 the armed “snow" RANGER ((14)*, Capt. Hudson, captured 
two storeships of military supplies. On April 9, 1777, Capt. 
Sultonstark of TRUMBULL (28) took two storeships. The 
American Brig HOLKER, Capt. Geddes, took the DIANA laden 
with 80 canon, 60 swivel guns, 10 coehorn mortors and other 
military stores in June 1779. In September, 1779, the 
British merchant Brig CHANCE fell to Capt. Talbot's sloop 
ARGO (12). The ARGO also took an unnamed sloop carrying 
stores. 

Not only did these numerous captures increase the arms 
and ammunition in the hands of the Rebels, but they denied 
them to the British forces in America. From November 13, 
1775 to the evacuation of Boston on March 17, 1776, 31 
British vessels were captured by the Americans. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE US NAVY 


Based partly upon the early successes of American Naval 
forces and partly upon the success of American made and 
commanded vessels against the French in prior years, the 
Congress decided, after arduous debate, to authorize the 
building of a navy of its own. 

The decision called for the building of a total of 13 
ships: 5 of 32 guns; 5 of 28 guns; and 3 of 24 guns. Four 
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of these were to be built in Pennsylvania; and, ina 
foreshadowing of the armament contracts of the future, the 
rest were to be built in other colonies: two each in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York; one each in New 
Hampshire, Maryland, and Connecticut. The obvious lack of 
contracts to the southern colonies was largely a matter of 
there not being facilities of sufficient populations of 
shipworkers in those colonies for the production of large 
vessels. 

These ships were no to cost more than 66,666 2/3 dollars 
on the average. Each was to be provided with two sets of 
Sails. Congress estimated that the project would require 
7500 pieces of canvass and 100 tons of powder for the 
Magazines. This estimate allowed for about 
1/4 of a ton of powder for each gun depending on its size. 

Of course in December of 1775, neither the canvass nor the 
powder were readily available. 

The Congress, once it had made the decision to build 
one, considered the navy a priority item. However, ships 
took time to build. As a result, a temporary navy of refitted 
ships was put into service quickly. The packet BLACK PRINCE 
renamed the ALFRED (24) was made the flagship for Esekiel 
Hopkins, who was appointed "Commander of the Fleet" - a title 
of equal rank with the land based "Commander-in-Chief". 

Seven other ships completed the flotilla: COLUMBUS (20, 
ship), ANDREA DORIA (14, Brig), CABOT (14,Brig), Brig), 
PROVIDENCE (12, Brig), HORNET (10, sloop), WASP (8, 
schooner), and FLY (8, schooner). 

The heaviest guns were 9 pounders and only the ALFRED 
and COLUMBUS had them (20 each). All the other armament 
seems to have been 4 pounders of smaller. It should be noted 
that the guns were quite useless against large British ships. 
A ship of the line, 
then considered any ship of over 50 guns, was built of such 
heavy timbers that nothing smaller than a 12 pounder could 
seriously damage its hull. The British also had over 2000 
guns aboard their vessels in American waters at this time, 
while the whole America fleet mounted 114; and at least one 
quarter of the British weapons were 18 pounders. Congress, 
of course, meant these ships to act as commerce raiders 
against lightly armed or Unarmed vessels - capturing store 
ships and merchantmen - and not as adversaries to Men-Of-War. 
Nowhere do we find any reasonable scheme for fighting the 
British Navy on an equal footing. 

The temporary navy had a questionable first cruise 
against the enemy. Ordered to patrol the New England Coast 
and Long Island Sound, Admiral Esekiel Hopkins set sail with 
his fleet and immediately navigated, quite against his 
orders, directly to the Bahamas. The only noteworthy 
occurrence of this cruise was the first landing to the 
American Marines - the Marine Corps recognizes this as their 
first action. The Governor of the Island had swiftly ordered 
that 150 barrels of powder be shipped out to safety before 
Hopkins could seize it for his fleet. Here the Admiral 
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captured a small fort, taking 17 piece of artillery, but no 
powder with which to fire them. 

Indeed the American fleet was in need of powder. 
Hopkins had 
to borrow four tons of powder from the Pennsylvania Committee 
of Safety as well as 400 small arms in order to set sail at 
all. 

While returning with the captured canon, Hopkins fell in 
with the schooner HAWKE, Capt. Wallace, near the East End of 
Long Island. From the HAWKE, Hopkins captured 6 additional 
carriage guns and 8 swivels. The fleet also took an 8 gun 
Brig, BOMB and the tender to the British ship GLASCOW. The 
Brig and tender yielded 2 howitzers "well found with all 
sorts of stores, arms, powder, etc." 

Despite this small haul, Hopkins' handling of the fleet 
displeased Congress. Several of the vessels had been poorly 
handled and damaged. Hopkin's own flagship had run aground; 
but, ultimately, it was the Admiral's failure to follow the 
orders of Congress that caused him to be dismissed as 
Commander of the Fleet- a title never again awarded for the 
duration of the war. 


AMERICAN PRIVATEERS 


The bulk of the American Naval Force was made up of those 
queer legal “pirates" known as Privateers. Operating under a 
Privateer's license from the Congress, or as a Letter of 
Margue, these privately owned and operated warships preyed 
upon the shipping of the enemy in the hope of being awarded 
Prize Money. 

A proper Prize was a vessel captured at sea or in an 
enemy port that belonged to the enemy or, if belonging to a 
neutral, was carrying contraband. A Prize court judged each 
case after the vessel was brought in by a prize crew. If the 
ship and/or cargo were "condemned" by the court, they would 
be sold. The proceeds of the sale were then divided among 
the owners, the captain, and the crew according to a formula 
which had been agreed upon before the sailing of the 
privateer. Large fortunes were to be made by investment in 
such an enterprise. The risks, however, were proportionately 
great. 

Privateers, like their Continental cousins, were no 
match for British warships. Even small British cruisers 
carried more guns and larger, better trained, more 
disciplined crews than most privateers. In a ship-to-ship 
engagement, a British Man-of-War would simply blow most 
privateers out of the water. American Privateers relied upon 
their speed to make captures and to escape from British 
warship. Their design generally proved to be superior as to 
speed, but they carried few guns and had little cargo 
capacity. The usual plan was to overtake and attack unarmed 
or lightly armed merchant vessels which could be sailed into 
an American or Allied port without transhipping the cargo. 

A comparison of the Continental Navy to the Privateer 
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Fleet is interesting. The continental Navy built, purchased, 
or hired 47 vessels during the war. These carried a total of 
1242 canon and Swivel guns. These 47 vessels Captured 196 
vessels valued at about 6 million dollars. There were at the 
Same time 792 Privateers mounting over 13,000 canon and 
Swivels. A swivel gun was a small canon mounted on the 
gunwale of the ship usually firing a ball of one pound or 


Often these were mounted in the bow or stern of the ships' 
boats during attacks on anchored shipping. The Privateers 
captured more than 1,000 British vessels valued at over 18 


It can be seen from the accompanying chart of Fleet 
Strength that as the British cruisers Swept the seas of 
Continental vessels from 1777 to 1782, the privateers tripled 
their numbers. Many of these ships operated throughout the 
war and are represented in each of the years listed. of 
course, the government ships were under some obligation to 
stand their ground and make a fight of it, while the 
privateers were under no such constraint. In no year were 
there ever more than 34 Continental Warships, while the 
privateers never went below 73; this in 1777 when the British 
blockade was at its most effective. 

Statistically the American Continental Navy did very 
poorly. By 1779 only six of the original 13 ships built by 


afloat. These were: ALLIANCE (3°2)'; CONFEDERACY (32), DEANE 
(32), TRUMBULL (23), “DUC DE LAUZEN (20), and SARATOGA (18). 
Of these, SARATOGA fell in with an October, 1780 hurricane 
and apparently sank! TRUMBULL surrendered to an overwhelming 
force after a fierce battle in August 1781. In June 1781 
CONFEDERACY was captured by a British force While carrying 
military stores to America. When the war ended in 1783, only 
three of the original Continental ships remained mounting a 
mere 84 guns. Three of the Original 13 had been lost in the 
port of Philadelphia with the precipitous abandonment of that 
city without ever seeing action. 

Every Continental vessel listed by Congress in the 
"Captains Order of Precedence" was lost. (see chart). This 
list, produced to facilitate the assignment of Captains in an 
atmosphere a political nepotism, is especially interesting as 
John Paul Jones, the best known American commander, is near 
the very end. 

Continental vessels were usually lost to better armed 
British cruisers, the failure of our land forces to hold 
strategic ports, or the fates of weather. Not one 
Continental cruiser was captured or defeated by an English 
Privateer, of which there were hundreds; however, 16 British 
Men-of-War were taken or defeated by American Privateers. 
This is a noble record for vessels that were designed to run 
away. 


The financing and equipping of a Privateer was no mean 
feat. Privateers were usually financed by the selling of 
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shares much like today's Stock Market. After the Captain's 
share, usually 1/8, and the crew's share had been deducted, 
the owners would share the remaining profit that came from 
the sale of prizes and cargoes. Owners stood to gain a 
handsome fortune from the adventure of a successful 
Privateer, of the loss of all their investment if the ship 
were captured of lost at sea. However, the capture and 
condemnation of a single ship of equal worth with its cargo 
often paid back the entire investment to the shareholders who 
now found additional prizes bringing them pure profit! Issac 
Sears, a well known New York Radical during the war, had made 
a comfortable life for himself based upon his share as 
captain of a sloop in the French and Indian War. Benjamin 
Tallemadge made and lost several fortunes during the 
Revolution by investing his money in privateers while, at the 
same time, serving as a Continental Dragoon Officer and 
Washington's Chief of Espionage. 


Equipping a vessel was often much more difficult than 
financing one. If there were no canon available, which was 
often the case, the commanders would ship out with only 
muskets, pistols, swords and knives in the hope of capturing 
a merchantman by boarding. Merchantmen often carried light 
armament. These canon or swivels world then be transferred 
to the Privateer. Several small victories could equip a 
privateer with a good number of small guns making her the 
match or the superior of most merchantmen. 

Take as an example the audacity of Captain Cleaveland of 
the Privateer Brig DESPATCH. Cleaveland left the port of 
Philadelphia without a single gun on board, taking the risk 
of capturing some or of making it to France where they could 
be purchased. His small arms and swords were found in the 
pawn shops of the city. He successfully made a capture 
within a few days of sailing and began to arm his ship. 

The American Brig POMONA had a different beginning. 
Captain Issiah Robinson and Lt. Joshua Barry made 
arrangements in July 1778 to captain and be first officer of 
a Privateer. A suitable vessel had not yet been obtained, 
however. The POMONA was secured after some searching and 
found to be able to withstand the rigors of Privateering. 
More difficulty arose in obtain arms and ammunition for the 
vessel. Twelve guns were found of varying calibers but not 
until February 1779. The variation in calibers created the 
need to acquire the proper sizes of ball and shot to fit the 
weapons and in proportion to their usage. 

The POMONA sailed having in her hold a cargo of Tobacco 
bound for Bordeaux, France. It was not unusual for 
Privateers to attempt to purchase their supply of powder and 
arms by starting their career as a cargo ship. POMONA was 
able to hold off the British Privateer ROSEBUD (16) with its 
array of varied calibers on the trip to France. In August of 
1779, with the proceeds of the tobacco sale and the trade of 
their old guns, Robinson and Barry were able to arm the 
POMONA with 18 six pounders with sufficient powder and shot. 
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They were now able to go out and capture a vessel of equal 
metal to that of ROSEBUD from which each of them realized a 
handsome fortune. 


THE FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


As soon as Congress authorized the use of Privateers against 
British shipping, swarms of luggers, sloops and even 
whaleboats put to sea to gobble up unwary Merchant shipping. 
One of the earliest loses was in Maine where a group of 
zealous patriots captured a lumber ship in 1775 with an old 
musket and a fowling piece as their only weapons. The 
British Frigates sent to American waters found it difficult 
to stop these privateers. The number of small privateers was 
enormous! An endless range of small bays and inlets 
protected by reefs and sand bars known well by the local 
seamen proved a breeding ground for these tiny warships. 
British captains, wary of wrecking their ships on an 
unfriendly coast, were often forced to cruise up and down the 
coastline in "safe" water hoping to catch these small 
commerce raiders like mice out of their holes. 

In 1774, Elridge Gerry, 4 prominent American Whig, was 
certain that war with Britain was inevitable. He stressed 
the need to import warlike stores, particularly powder, 
“since the coasts of the colonies will probably be lined with 
Frigates in the Spring: "- Gerry had overestimated the ability 
of the British Navy to blockade America and undervalued the 
resources of the American seaman. 

The British Navy was not prepared for a Transatlantic 
blockade of its colonies. The closest bases for the 
refitting of ships and supplies were the West Indies on one 
extreme and Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the other. Even these 
bases relied on a 3000 mile supply line back to the Mother 
Country; a supply line which was subject to attack itself. 
Because of the need to travel to distant bases, three 
frigates were needed in service in order to keep one of them 
on station. One frigate was going home, while a second was 
coming back, and a third was on duty. The ships available to 
the British had been allowed to fall into disrepair after 
their success against the French in 1763. Many were rotting 
hulks. The Admiralty had allowed the British Navy to be 
scaled down for peace time, and many of its most able 
officers had spent more than ten years on shore at half pay. 

In 1774 and 1775 Admiral Graves, then commanding the 
American station, had found the task of halting shipments of 
warlike stores impossible. His letters constantly mention 
ships that have landed their cargoes "without the least 
molestation", Admiral Shuldham, Graves' replacement during 
the time that the Atlantic Squadron was awaiting the arrival 
of Admiral Howe, writes: ..-however numerous our cruisers may 

be or however attentive our Officers to their 
Duty, it has been 

found impossible to prevent some of our 
ordnance 





and other valuable stores, in small vessels, 
falling into the hand of the Rebels... 

Even so, the British Navy accomplished much in retarding 
the importation of war material into the colonies and 
exploration of tobacco and other goods from the colonies to 
European suppliers as payment for arms. During the course of 
the War almost every major port on the American coast was 
either occupied or burned by the British. The only notable 
exceptions to this were Salem, Mass. and Baltimore, Maryland. 
In fact, there were only a few months in 1776 during which 
all the major ports in America were in rebel hands. The loss 
of New York City ended the Americans' total control. 

Portland and Norfolk were bombarded; New London was burned 
by Benedict Arnold after he had turned coat; Newport was 
occupied until October of 1779; Savannah fell in December of 
1778; Charleston was held briefly by the British during the 
fall of 1782; Philadelphia was held by the British from 
September of 1777 until June 1778; and New York was in 
British hands until the end of the war. 

Notable exceptions to the British blockade were in the 
Northeast. Boston was the most active and open port once the 
British had been forced to evaluate; and both Portsmouth and 
Newbury port did a fine business with Merchantman and 
Privateers. 

Philadelphia had been the recipient of almost half the 
gunpowder and war material that had been imported in the 
early days of the war. As flies are drawn to honey, the 
British cruisers and Loyalist privateers made the Delaware 
Capes a prime hunting ground for rebel shipping. Out going 
American ships often gathered by the dozens awaiting an 
escort to the open sea by a Continental Warship. During a 
one year period, not one ship in seven safely cleared the 
coast, many to be lost to the enemy at sea. In a response to 
the demand for escorts many states formed their own navies to 
keep the ports open. 

His Majesties ships were able to bring the number of 
Commissioned Privateers to a wartime low of 73 in 1777. 
However, by this time a number of "built for use" privateers 
were coming off the ways replacing the whale boats and 
luggers of earlier days. These vessels had fine lines and 
raked masts built for speed and designed to sail closer to 
the wind than their British pursuers. Unlike the common 
privateers of 1775-6, which carried 4 guns and a crew of 30, 
these cruisers often had 20 guns and a crew of 150 or more. 
These sea wolves took over 700 merchant vessels by February 


of 1778. The privateers became so powerful and so determined 
that many of the British warships were no longer safe from 
attack. From 1778 to war's end, twelve British warships fell 


to American Privateers: HINEHBROOK (16), HOPE (14), EGMONT 
(10), HAARLEM (14), ACTIVE (14), COUREUR (10), GERMAINE (20), 
SNAKE (12), SAVAGE (16), SANDWICH (20), ALLEGIANCE (14), and 
the GENERAL MONK (18). 

However, every Continental vessel listed in the October 
1777 ORDER OF CAPTAIN'S PRECEDENCE had been lost, destroyed 
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or captured by the end of the war. Although many of these 
vessels were lost at their moorings due to the efforts of 
British Land forces, much of this record is a tribute to the 
power of the British Navy. (See Chart). 


THE US NAVY IN EUROPEAN WATERS 


In European waters in 1779 and 1780, three ships were 
operating under the orders of Ben Franklin: BLACK PRINCE, 
BLACK PRINCESS, AND FEARNOT. These captured, burned, or 
scuttled over 100 British vessels. They seem to have had the 
status of Privateers, but were under the orders of the 
commissioners to France. Yet they were not considered to be 
part of the Continental Navy. 

Gustavus Cunningham, a name that should be as well known 
as that of John Paul Jones, arrived in France on the supply 
ship CHARMING BETTY. One of Franklin's agents filled out a 
Commission for him in the Continental Navy, but Cunningham 
followed the pattern of a Privateer. He fitted out a Cutter 
called REVENGE (10), "the fastest sailer known"! REVENGE 
took at least 60 prizes. The damage done to British shipping 
by this ship alone went into six figures in Pounds Sterling 
and financed the entire American diplomatic service in Europe 
for the balance of the war. 

The work of the American vessels was not all glory and 
excitement. Many mundane, but necessary, tasks needed to be 
accomplished with the help of the navy. These included the 
transportation of delegates from Congress, and other official 
personages, to and from the courts of Europe; the delivery 
of dispatches and correspondence; and the acquisition and 
delivery of guns and powder for the American Army. 

Capt. William Halleck was returning from the West Indies 
in the American Brig LEXINGTON in 1776 on one such mission. 
Loaded with powder and other military stores, his vessel was 
captured by the British frigate PEARL. A prize crew was put 
aboard, but, in heavy weather, the American crew was able to 
retake the ship and bring both ship and cargo safely into 
Baltimore. 

The ANDREA DORIA was sent out to St. Eustatia in the 
Indies to bring home arms and ammunition but was intercepted 


by Lt. Jones of the British RACEHORSE (12). Jones had been 
specifically instructed to stop the ANDREA DORIA on 
information from the colonies. Ironically, it was Capt. 


Robinson of the American ship who captured the RACEHORSE, her 
crew having lost courage at the death of Lt. Jones during the 
battle. 

The American REPRISAL (16), Capt. Wickers, found the 
British SHARK (16), on a Summer's day off the Isle of 
Martinique. REPRISAL was on a powder pick UP mission. The 
American and British ships battled to the entertainment of 
hundreds of spectators who watched from the nearby shores of 
the island. The Reprisal's defense was so strong that the 
SHARK broke the attack and hauled off to make repairs. The 
American make way immediately into the neutral French port. 
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The British Captain later demanded that the French surrender 
the REPRISAL, her captain, and crew as pirates. The French 
cordially refused. 

ANDREA DORIA, LEXINGTON, AND REPISAL did not survive the 
war. ANDREA DORIA was burnt by her crew at anchorage in 
Philadelphia when the British over ran the city and blocked 
the harbor. LEXINGTON and REPRISAL met their ends after 
concluding a joint mission. The two. vessels ere on a supply 
mission to France when they fell in with a British three 
decker. Being no match for such a powerful ship, both ships 
turned heel and ran. The Britisher gave chase. LEXINGTON 
got clean away, but the REPRISAL was forced to throw her guns 
overboard in order to lighten the ship and make her faster. 
Even so, her escape was in question. The crew cut away some 
of the bulwarks of the ship to lighten her further. This did 
the trick, and both LEXINGTON and REPRISAL made the safety of 
a French Port. Diplomacy being what it was, the French were 
forced to order both ships to sea or face British claims of a 
breech of neutrality. REPRISAL safely cleared the port and 
eluded the British; but in her weakened condition, she was 
caught off the coast of New Foundland by an October gale and 
foundered. Her entire crew was lost with the exception of 
‘the cook, who was fished out of the Atlantic. LEXINGTON was 
forced to leave port without a full compliment of powder on 
board. On September 20, 1777, she fell in with a small 
British cutter, ALERT (10), Lt. Bazely commanding. LEXINGTON 
(16) fought a brisk battle with ALERT for two and one half 
hours and then made for home having used all but a triffle of 
her powder. Bazely's cutter had sustained severe damage to 
her rigging, but the Lieutenant refitted his ship and gave 
chase, LEXINGTON, now out of powder, was forced to surrender 
to the determined ALERT. 

The exploits of John Paul Jones and other captains and 
vessels during the war have already been dealt with in Part V 
of this report: This-is not to«say. either of these articles 
has been exhaustive of the topic. The numbers of vessels and 
men that fought the war at sea is enormous. Both the regular 
Navies and the Privateer navies on each side, not to mention 
the Navies of France, Spain, and Holland, deserve further 
research. 

The war at sea was largely won for the American 
government mainly through the efforts of the Citizen-sailor 
and the American businessman. The motive for these 
activities was often financial gain; but, without such 
efforts by the private sector to keep the shipping lanes and 


supply lines open, the land war would most certainly have 
been lost. 


.* The rating numbers in brackets (4 - 6's) refer to the 
number and type of guns the ship was supposed to carry. four 
guns each firing a 6 pound ball. If the size of the guns was 


unknown or of many various calibers the total number may be 
the only thing reported, as in (20): meaning 20 guns of 
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continued on page 33 
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Founded in 1984, the Society of the 
17th Century actively promotes public 
interest in the least known period of 
American history, the years prior to 


Society 1700. It does this through 


- historical research; 

- acquisition, preservation, and 
display of period artifacts; 

- reproduction of tools, crafts, 
clothing, and equipment of the 
period; 

- participation in historical re- 
enactments and in community 
projects. 


Membership is open to anyone with 
an interest in this aap! colonial 
period. Most members live in the 
Greater Springfield area, but the 
Society also has members in seven 
other states and in England. 
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The Society publishes a newsletter 
telling of events and activities related 
to the 17th century. Members submit 
articles based on research they have 
done and describing trips they have 
made to 17th century sites. 





The Society also sponsors lectures 


on ve that are free and open to the public. 
Founded in 1984 : Meetings of the Society have included 
and dedicated to promoting trips to the Wadsworth Atheneum’s 
interest in American history Conhectigut-River Valleysexhibit and 
: to Trinity Church's Boar's Head 

prior to 1700. Festival. 


Honoring the : 43 pernte 
A special group within the Society is 
Courage, Tenacity, and Devotion he aay ta ith dal a 
Members of the Regiment have 
equipped themselves with clothing 
and gear to perform pike and musket 
drills in re-enactment of colonial 
training days. 





of the Early American Colonist. 


The Society of the 17th Century is a 
non-profit organization incorporated 
in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Anyone with an interest in this 
early colonial period of American 
history is cordially invited to join. A 
membership form is included in this 
brochure. 


As individuals, Society members have 
been making reproductions of 17th 
century clothing. One member 
specializes in making hats; another has 
made pewter buttons for doublets. 
The clothing is wom when the Societ 

is invited to participate in events suc 

as the celebration of a community's 
founding or a special meeting of 
another historical society. These 


For further information, call or write 
the Society's Governor, Robert 
Magovem, 1124 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 01106. 





ae after 7:00 p.m.: (413) 567- invitations have proliferated as the 
0858. Society is becoming more well 
: known. 
Officers 
When not engaged in special projects, 
Governor: Robert Magovern the Society has business meetings at 


Longmeadow, Mass. the home of a member. These 


‘ . meetings are open to all paid 
Vice-Governor: Donald Dupuis members; besides accomplishing the 


hicopee, Mass. business of the organization, they also 


. provide an opportunity for sharing 

Treasurer: June Guild information aout how to make 

Longmeadow, Mass. clothing and where to purchase 

: . . supplies, artifacts, reproductions, etc. 

Scribe: Laurie Lucking Many historical anecdotes are told at 
Enfield, Conn. these meetings. 


Scribe: Linda Rodger 
Longmeadow, Mass. 1A 


NEW USE FOR AN OLD ITEM 
by 
Edith LaFrancis 


Marijuana was not always called by that name. Back in the 
17th century the plant was known as hemp and the government 
was encouraging and even bribing people to raise acres of it. In 
1619 the colony of Virginia made the sowing of hemp compulsory 
and in 1662 offered a special bounty to producers. Today the law 
prohibits its growth without a special permit. 


As long as commerce was carried in sailing ships, hemp 
was a vitally necessary item. From it was made the tons of rope 
used for rigging in the tall ships, canvas for their sails and yards of 
rough cloth for workers’ garments. The word was familiar to 
everyone in those days. A "hempen collar" was a hangman's 
noose and a "hempie" was someone headed for a hanging. 


Neither farmer, sailor, nor merchant in the 1600's knew 
that hemp could be used for anything but these pa They 
learned to smoke Indian tobacco but never heard of marijuana. 


The plant grew from seed anywhere, although larger and 
more prolific in the southern climates than in New England. One 
of the oldest of fiber yielding plants, it originated in Central Asia. 
In the days of the sailing ships there was never enough hemp, 
there was always a need for increasing production. Some colonies 
made its growth compulsory but the laws had little effect. 
Bounties were offered and hemp allowed as legal tender for paying 
debts. Still there was no great increase. 


The reason farmers were so reluctant to sow hemp was that 
it required such a great amount of work to raise and harvest it that 
no one could make any sizeable profit. It had to be pulled up by 
the roots, dried, then rotted in water, dried again, pounded to free 
the fibers, then the fibers cut from the stalk and drawn through a 
hackle. Spinning, rope making, and weaving followed this. 


George Washington tried raising hemp on his plantation 
but found it unsuccessful. Thomas Jefferson also tried it and 


confessed that while "hemp is abundantly productive and_ will 
grow forever on the same spot . . . the breaking and the beating it, 
which has always been done by hand, is so slow, so laborious and 
so much complained of by our laborers . .. that I have given it 


up... 


New Englanders were also being pressured to raise hemp. 
Here they were finding other disadvantages. In Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in the 1600's growers were ordered to stop 
soaking it in the town brook which ran along the street parallel to 
He houses. The odor was obnoxious and rotting fibers killed the 
ish. 


Daniel Henchman, a Boston book seller, in an effort to 
encourage farmers, put out a book with instructions on the raising 
and processing of hemp. Paper for books was often made of 


recycled hemp; old discarded hempen clothing, towels, etc., were ’ 


bought up by the printers. 


The demand for hemp remained high and despite the 
amount of work and the meager profit, with the use of slave labor 
it became one of the important products of the South. Mechanized 
equipment coming into use after the Civil War reduced the amount 
of manual labor required. 


Decline in the use of hemp came when southern farmers 
iurned to cotton raising, and new products such as iron, steel, and 
wire took the place of rope in industry. 


With all this use over the years, it was not until about 1920 
that the idea of processing the plant for a new purpose crept in 
from Mexico and began to spread across the country, with the 
plant renamed marijuana. 


Today both government and citizen organizations are 
fighting to control local growth and foreign importation of hemp 
with a zeal equal to that once used to encourage it. The useful 
plant has become a hazard to human health. 
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The Lady's Page - THE FEMININE SIDE 


Last November the first Lady's Page was printed in the Journal. The response to 
this page has been very encouraging and we have a very good beginning to both our 
cookbook and craft courses. 


We have a good basis for craft instruction and have people willing to teach tape looms 
and lap looms, musical instruments, basket making, crewel embroidery, dry flowers, 


herbology, spinning, and caligraphy. Again, | am asking for anyone willing to share 
their knowledge of the I8th or 19th Century crafts with fellow re-enactors to contact 
me and together we will set up schedules, etc.. This coming season is going to be 


‘a very busy one for all of us and as we share our hobbies and crafts in camp it will 
be interesting and educational to us as well as the general public. 


Recipes have been coming in at a good rate, but we do need more of them. Please send 
in your favorite or not so favorite recipes as they all will contribute to good cooking 
and good eating. 


| am enclosing two recipes to show the variation of recipes sent to me. 


MULLED WINE 


2 cups water 2 tablespoons sugar 
3 eggs 2 cups wine 
tablespoon lemon juice cloves or allspice 


Boil water. Beat yolks and sugar together. Beat whites separate. Mix all 
together. Serve hot. 


MINUTEMAN STEW from Mrs. Bernice L.Day cupboard. 


Lbs. stew beef, Cubed 
Potatoes, quartered 
Med. onions, chopped 
cup uellow turnip. chopped 
stalks celery, chopped 
carrots chopped 
bsp minced parsley 
cups boiling water 
tsp salt 


pepper corns 

Roll beef in seasoned flourand sear 2-3 tbsp fat. 
Add water and onions, simmer in pot on top of stove. 
For 1% hours until meat is tender. Add cut uP 
vegetables and simmer 30 minutes or more until the 
vegetables are done.If desired, thicken gravy with 
additional flour ,taste for seasoning. Serve hot with 
Hot Johnny Cake. Serve 4.0Fr 5. 


Dm ARIA HOF 0% A OD 


Again, please send your recipes along as soon as you can. We hope to publish 

a cookbook of L.H.A. recipes. If you will help sharing crafts with us, please send 

me your name, address and craft you would like to share. We have a wealth of 
knowledge in our organization and with everyone's help we can keep our heritage alive. 


Ruth Ann Bernier 


178 Glendale Road 
Southampton, Mass. 01073 
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BYLAWS OF 
THE LIVING HISTORY ASSOCIATION, FNCORPORATED, 
A CORPORATION OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 
WITH NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS IN 


WILMINGTON, VERMONT 


Purpose of the Living History Association shall be: 


Vit. 


VUll. 


To provide enjoyment of American History through its programs, tours, 
and disemination of various historical information. 


To bring our local and State histories into the National scene. 


To support programs, fund raising projects, restorations, and reconstruction 
of those historical sites as seems applicable. 


To provide historical consultation and assistance to States directly proportion. 
to the budget incomes as provided in the Annual Membership drive. 

To use the Living History Association Re-enactors to the best advantage 
possible, 


To co-ordinate the re-enactor efforts of various period organizations to 
present a more graphic historical exhibition and educational activity. 


To help to bring to life instances which occur in all periods of life in 
history, to better educate students in schools and the general public. 

The LHA can also direct workshops and training sessions so that teachers 
may cevelop new and innovative programs of their own. 

The Living History Association will adhere to the policies as written. 

The Living History Association is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, 
and non-discriminatory organization. 


A. Notwithstanding any other provision of these articles, the corporation 
is organized exclusively for one or more of the following purposes: 
religious, charitable, scientific, testing for public safety, literary, 
or educational purposes, or to foster national or international amateur 
sports competition (but only if no part of its activities involve the 
providing of facilities or equipment) or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals, as specified in section S0I(c) (3) of the Internai 
Revenue Code of 1954, as shall not carry on any activities not permittec 
to be carried on by a corporation exempt from Federal income tax 
under section 50I(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


B. No part of the net earnings of the corporation shall inure to the 
benefit of any member, trustee, director, officer of the corporation, or 
any. private individual (except that reasonable compensation may be paic 
for services rendered to or for the corporation), and no member, 
trustee, officer shall be entitled to share in the distribution of any 
of the corporate assets upon disolution of the corporation. 


C. No substantial part of the activities of the corporation shall be carrying 
on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence legislation (except 
as otherwise provided by Internal Revenue Code section 50! (h), or 
intervening in (including the publication or distribution of statements), 
any political campaign on behalf of any candidate for public office. 
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D. Upon the dissolution of this organization, assetts shall be distributed 
for one or more exempt purposes within the meaning of section 501 (c) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code or corresponding section of any 
future Federal- tax code, or shall be distributed to the Federal 
Government, or to a state or local government, for a public purpose. 


The L.H.A. will hold an annual meeting during the month of November of 
each year. This meeting will be held at the National Headquarters in 
Wilmington, Vermont. In accordance with existing policy the business of 
the annual meeting is to include but not be limited to the presentation 

of nominations to the Board of Directors. 


The Goals of the Living History Association 


To plan historical events of significance and to assist historical societies, 
schools, and other organizations to plan, promote, and administer historical 
activities: 


To inspire and assist State Governments and municipalities in developing 
restoration of their historic sites and landmarks. 


The Organization of the Living History Association 


The Board of Directors 7!" 


The governing body of the L.H.A. shall be known as the Board of 
Directors. In compliance with policy already existant the board shall 
consist of nine members. A Chairman, Vice Chairman, and Secretary 
of the Board shall be elected from the board annually following the annual 
elections. Nominations for the positions on the board shall be presented 
during the annual meeting of the association. In compliance with existing 
policy, four seats on the board shall be open one year and five seats 
the next. Each term shall be two years. Existing policy also dictates 
that a slate of alternates be named from nominees to the board. Alternate 
positions shall be a term of one year. Three elected alternates will be 
allowed to attend board meetings and to have a voice in said meetings, 
but will not be allowed to vote on issues. Elected alternates will be appointec 
to fill such vacancies as may occur on the Board and at that time will 
become full-fledged members of said Board of Directors with all priviledges 
and responsibilities thereof for the remainder of the term of the director 
replaced. 
“|. All members of the Board of Directors shall be nominated from the 
floor by the general membership of that annual meeting. 


2. The Board of Directors are the legal arm of the membership and are 
held liable by the IRS for all portions of a non-profit corporation 
status with no exceptions. 

(See also Art. VIII, A thru D) 


3. It shall be the responsibility of the Board of Directors to establish 
policy for the association. Also to approve and sanction such events 
and functions as deemed appropriate~ It shall also be responsible 
for any other business that becomes necessary, keeping always in 
mind a responsibility to the membership of the association. The 
Board of Director members are expected to conduct themselves in 
an impartial, professional and competent fashion in keeping with 
the ideals of the association. 
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A member of the Board or any other officer can be removed upon 
non-compliance with these regulations or non-performance of the 
assigned duties. 


A member of the Board of Directors or any other officer of this 
association who is deemed to be in non-compliance can only be removed 
by the following procedure. 


is The Board of Directors must, by a majority vote, decide 
that a member has appeared to violate the position. 


oP The Board of Directors must inform said member in writing 
of their decision and set a date for a hearing. 


Bu Said hearing shall be conducted in a fair, impartial manner, 
with the outcome to be determined after all pertinent information 
is presented. 


4, A vote to dismiss an officer of the association must be by no 
less than a 2/3 majority of the members of the Board of Director: 
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IV. 


The President 


The President of the L.H.A. shall be considered as the chief executive officer 
of the association. The president shall be responsible for overseeing the 
membership and also overseeing the general conduct of specific events. 

The president shall attend Board of Directors meetings without a vote and 

will be expected to act as a voice of the membership and to report on pertinent 
items concerning events, etc.. The president of the association shall be nominat: 
annually by the Board of Directors and elected by the general membership at the 
annual meeting of the association. The president will also be responsible for the 
implementation of any other duties that the Board of Directors shall deem 
necessary. 


The Executive Director 


The Executive Director shall be considered as chief administrative officer of 
the L.H.A. and shall be appointed by the Board of Directors by no less than 
a 2/3 vote of that body. It shall be the duty of the Executive Director to 
oversee all business functions of the association. The Executive Director 

shall have the power to negotiate contracts and shall be responsible for the 
publication of the association journal. The Executive Director reports directly 
to the Board of Directors and is further responsible for enforcing all policy 
regulations. The Executive Director may recommend policy changes that become 
necessary and also advise and recommend on business matters that become 
pertinent. The Executive Director may seek advice from qualified individuals 
for specific and necessary items. 


Organization of the Living History Association Inc. 


Is Committees needed for the proper organization of the Living History 
Association are as follows: 


a. Special Functions Committee 

b. Safety and Campsite Committee 
c. Membership Committee 

d. Fund Raising Committee 

e. Other committees as are needed 


Each committee should consist of not more than five. The duties 
of the committees shall be written by the Board of Directors. 


Membership 

Membership in the L.H.A. is available to all interested individuals, groups, 
businesses, historical societies, etc.. Memberships are available according 
to the following categories and fees. 


Associate Membership ~ | year < 


Individual Membership | year 2 years 
Group Membership | year 

Substaining Membership | year : 

Historically Devoted Membership | year 


Schedule of fees shall be established annually at the Annual Business 
Meeting. Each valid, paid membership is entitled to one vote regardles 
of category and all members are entitled to all rights and priviledges 
that said membership deserves. 


Vi. Agents for the Living History Association 


There shall be members of the Living History Association who will 
be appointed by the Board of Directors, on the recommendation of the 
Chairman or Executive Director to represent the Living History Association 
in the various geographic areas. These Agents shall be governed by 
the regulations here to fore stated. 


Vil. Liabilities and Insurance 


(Shall be included when the Board of Directors has found a solution 
of the existing dilemma.) 
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Vill. Parlimentary Authority 
Roberts Rules shall apply in proceedings of any meeting. 


IX. Nothing in these regulations shall be construed to permit any member 
of the Living History Association, to borrow, pledge credit for or from 
the Association. 


X. Any question of any of these regulations as to the proper interpretation 
shall be determined by the Chairman of the Board, the Vice Chairman, 
and the President of the Association. Any decision made on these 
regulations shall be noted in writing. 


Xl. Amendments to, or revision of, these bylaws will be made as need 
arises, and must be presented to the membership no less than 30 
(thirty) days prior to the meeting where-in action is to be taken. 


XII. Adoption or ratification of these bylaws, and of any revision or 
ammendment thereof must be by 2/3 affirmative vote of the general 
membership present at a duly called meeting. 


XI. Dissolution of the Association shall be by 2/3 affirmative vote of the 
general membership present at a duly called meeting. 



















w Piking 
#lotel & Ski Lodge 
Box 236 


Wilmington, Vermont 05363 
(802) 464-5608 


January 





4.3, wurzoerger 
The Living History Association 
Box 578 


Silmington, Vermont 05363 









Dear Mr. wurzoerger: 





Once again it was a pleasure to host your 
November Sanquet for The Living History Asseciation. as 
in the past, The Viking Restaurant will be cleased tc offer 
your group our regular Prime Rib 3uffet for your “ay 1987 
gathering. 

The Viking Motel offers comfortable rooms with 
2 double beds, full bath and color TY. A two night stay for 
the week-end of May 1 & 2 would be $70.00 for 2 people. 4 
one night stay would be 340.00 for 2 people with a 34.00 
disccunt if booked 2 weeks in advance. 

The announced plans for an interpretive village 
here in Wilmington are most exciting and we once again offer 
our support and help in any way possible. 

The Owners and Staff of The Viking are looking 
forward to hosting another enjoyable evening for you. 


Ah Colpo is 
Hans W. Spiesicke 
Viking Proprietor 


* All the comforts of a Vermont Inn, with the privacy of a Motcl. « 


7 NOTE 


TAKE 


Southbury 


26-28 June. 
Invitations will be mailed 


Deerfield, Mass 


Inn 11-13 
upon completion of signed contracts. 


paid event: 


L.H.A. 
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Sept. 


Conn-Harrison 


frum the pen of 
Private Ben Thar 


‘Hooking into the traces frum the pages of 
my jurnal frum Last month, I find that we Lest 
off with the good and able Captain Goodrich of 
Arundel, Province of Mass un along the ole Cat Mousan 
River, alooking hard jor a setect company of woodsmen. 
He gtggured to collect the best shots and "woods wise” men for 
his Goodrich Company, thinking Like the wise ole devit;bind he be, that if push 
came to shove, he would give a fain accounting of his actions. Time would prove 
the good Captain to be more than wise and far seeing. 





We, of the New Hampshine and Massachusetts Provinces, were camped on Prospect 
Hie, over there in Cambridge, when Goodrich came thw alooking at gums, mocs and 
teeth. That gent was skinnin the top of the milk jug. Festus Femard, Richard 
Wibson (Later to raise to Major of the New Hampshine Brigade), Doc Getcnele - a black- 
amith and dentist of note and the nephew of Jeremiah Getchell, the guide fon the 
Cunnet's Little stridl up to Kabec. Broken Bow and Ixon Canoe were passed over by 
the Captain, both missing their front teeth - they were as useful as a toothless 
beaver at a poputar grove. Oh didn't they carry on, fon both thought of the Loot 
they would miss out on up in Kabec City. 


Well, abl of the rest of us got the nod frum Captain Goodrich and X'd our 
Listment papers fon a 4 month stint, to nun out on New Years Eve, on thereabouts. 
My jurnad notes that Festus had a tooth cn avo missing up front, but seemed to have 
both when the critical eye of the good Captain Looked him over. At his feet was a 
small pile of pine tinder, or so we thought. "Fact was" says Doc Getchell, "that 
big pumpkin had me whittle out a white pine tooth justs so he would pass the Captains 


pater’. Lame Bear grunted and called on his Gods to protect Festus from piney woods 
OnerS. 


The Company had been bu now most jormed. Curnel Arnold passed thru the camp and 
pronounced the expedition {ct as a fiddfe and ready to waltz with the Lobster backs. 
We all mustered again on September Téth in the square at Cambridge and thereafter put 
for Newburuport Village, whar we would get onto those smelly jishing vesseds jor the 
"hie" to Prttsion. 


The weather was as fine as thistle down. We was enjoying a grand September. 
The seas being calm, we soon dropped anchos hard by the docks at Pittston. We took 
camp (the Goodrich Company), right on the banks of the Kennebec at Fort Western up 
to Augusta where we could throw a Little water in our new pine batieaus, 40 new and 
green as to have woods squirrels still running about the bottoms ahunting for their 
nests of Late. 


Our gocd Captain Goodrich and his second officer, Lieutenant Church, was hard 
taskmasters, they being afaeaned of the upcoming march that we figgured to ast thru 
the winter while the Curnel thought maube by November we'ed be snug in the sont at 
Kabec. Maybe 40, I'm thinking, but I knowed them northern Frenchies and 1 suspect 
they wasn't ready for the trade. New masters for old didn't set right in them crams. 


Welk sin, we got out issue of boats, salt pork in the keg, wool hats and mits. 
My, we was in heaven, not ever having so much ta'cnce. We was ready to set up river, 
and we did, on on nearby the 20th of September. Once undeway at warn't Long afore 


x ( " ine and plenty of knotty 
we found out why the batteaus had not been paid for. Green pine ) 
con made {or tee mocs. Cure’ CoLburn, who built these arks, surely took his 
schooling srom oLe Noah hissels! 
( 1 ( ( ( ( nd a wee 

Next time owt jurnal will tell of the hard tines twix Fort Habifax a i 
place calied Fi and the Chaudiere River, hard by the Saint Lawrence River. | 
Hurricanes, £2oods and bad pork made even Captain Dearborns dog Look Like the gente 
side of bees this side of Bangor. Yes, we was due for a mess of grieg - as seen by 


Yn obdnt savnt 


Tsneak Ben Tnar 
Private 
Continental Sordiwr 


peprrvervverreverrrvrrrtrerttercrrr ter rrr ctttr Cte 
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465 North 300 Hast 
Logan, Utah 64321 
December 15, 1986 


Col. A.G. Wurzberger 

Executive Director 

Living History Association, Inc. 
PO Box 578 

wilnid ator, Vermont 05363 


Dear Als 

IT have just finished reading the letter of J. konture-Knecht 
Which was published in the December, 1986 issue of Living 
History Journal in which he takes the Living History association 
to task for tne quality of the Journal. As a result of that 
reading, I am writing to express another point of view. 


It is my feeling that the Journal has been steadily improving 
in guality in the last few issues. Cne excellent imorovement 
is seen in the number of contributors who are beginning to 
document the sources used in their articles. This aids the 
reader “in-cheeking facts not wnderstood or which differ from 
one's own understanding and directs him or her to further study 
if so desired. This documentation adds creditability to both 
the writer and the Journal. 


another excellen 
arta cl es which = : ane) o 
vho or iginally published +t est | 
as 2 publication concerned wi ith copyright, courtesy and 
ah 


iad improvement is ‘i 
These are rapidly becoming 
+6 the membership, ere pet 
t t 


grouped together so tha a to one an 


when one considers the present stage of development of the 

Living History Association, the resources which can be devoted 

to publication of the Journal, the volunteer status of those 

wno prepare it and the mere ten dollars we pay in membership 

dues, none of us should expect a professionally edi 

arly journal. All we can ask is that those we place in charge 
sive their best and make every effort to grow, develop, and 

improve in the performance of their responsibilities with the 

passage of time. That is exactly what each of us has needed to 

do from the first moment we entered the living history movement. 

After a dozen years in the movement, I still have a long ways 

to go before I am perfect and I suspect so does Mr. Monture-Fnechvt! 


pincerely Yours, 


George’). Chapman 
Graduate student, 
American Studies 

itah State University 





THE PAGENT OF AMERICA 


Excerpts submitted by Thomas J. Milliren, Erie, PA 
WINNING OF FREEDOM by William Wood and Ralph Henry Gabriel 


New Haven - Yale University Press 
Copyright, 1927 
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Figures Mlustrating Colonial Footdrill, selected and 


beclully arranged from the plates in Timothy Pickering, An Easy Plan 
Of Discipline for a Muluic, Boston, 7 


1775, courtesy of the Massuchusetts hilsturicul society 


PICKERING’S DRILL BOOK 
Trotny Pickerine of the Salem Militia realized the gravity of the crisis that dev 
Tea Party in 1778. In spite of the activities of the militia the fundamentals of drill 
were yet to be learned. European drill books, such as the British 
Fourth”’), were available for the colonial drillmaster. 


cloped after the Boston 
and fighting maneuvers 
Manual Exercise, 1764 (“The Sixty- 
But, with the exception of Colonel Bland’s inadequate 
treatise, no American had attempted to adapt and codify features especially needed by the colonials. There- 
fore Pickering’s An Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia, 1775, was enthusiastically adopted the following 
year by the state of Massachusetts for the disciplining of her raw recruits. ‘The most elementary footdrill is 
carefully covered. ‘The basic motions of right face (Figs. 6-7), left face (8-9), about face (10), to the rear 
march (11-12), were essential preliminaries to the handling of a mass of men. Oblique march (4) facilitated 
mobility, but, being a movement difficult. for men accustomed to marching alone in the forest, it required 
special explanation (5). It was likewise necessary that men placed three ranks deep learn to fire without 
injuring one another. Correct position of the fect, and a proper kneeling posture for the front rank were 
indispensable (Figure 1. ff, left foot and right knee (bent) of front rank; cc, left and right foot of center rank, 
rrofrearrank. JUL, left feet of file to the right). ‘To maintain a steady 
fire the best method of making cartridges should be known (Tig. 2, 
soft brown wrapping paper; side ab six inches, be five and a half 
inches, cd two inches; dotted lines representing a hollowed piece of 
wood about six inches long, called a “former,” which receives the ball 
and is covered with paper). Wheeling by line (3) and by column of 
ranks (18) represent the beginning of more complicated movements 
which occupy the remainder of Pickering’s twelve plates. Several 
other drill books were called forth by the outbreak of the Revolution, 
notably in Philadelphia: adaptations of foreign drill books for 
specialized branches of the service, theoretical treatises on the art of 
war, military guides for young officers. But in none of them was 
there such a degree of concentration on the simple fundamentals of 
mass drill, and none approximated, not even Steuben afterward, to 
An Easy Plan in the number and clarity of diagrammatic illustrations 
—qualities which created a demand for it even outside Massachusetts. 





238 Timothy Pickenng, 1745-1829, from the 
y portrait by C. W. Peale in Independence Hall, 
Zz / Philadelphia 
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ATHER and I went down to cami 
EF Along with Captain Gooding, 
anece we (ce the men and bo 

As thick as hafty.puddiag. 
Yankey doodle keep it up, 
Yankey doodle, daady, 
Mind the muGe aad the ftep, 

od with che girl 

And there we fee 2 thoutaad ee 
As rich as ‘Squire David ; 

Aad woat they wafted every day, 
Twi it couid be faved. 


The lafles they eat rastey dosdlesi&'¥ 


every da 
Would keep an houle 2 winter: 


They have as much that [1 be bound 
They eat it when they're a mind tot 
Yaakey doodle, &.c. 
And there we feea (wampiog gua, 
Large asa rf. of maple, 
Upon a ducid little cart, 
A load for father's cattles 
oi Yankey doodle, b.c. 
And everytime they (hoot it off, : 
(ctakes a hora of powder — 
Le makes a aoife like father’s gua, 
Only a aation louder. 


Chorus, 


Yaokey doodle, Wt. 
(went 25 nigh to one myleil, , 


As7Siah's underpiniu 
Aacd father wear ar high agiias 

I tho't the deuce was in him. 

? Yankey doodle, bac. 

Coufia Simon grew fo gold, 

Utho't he would have cock’d Tt i 
Ue fear'd me fo, | Orrink'd it of, 

And hong by father’s pocker. 


Yankey di 5 
tad Captaia Davis had a coca a 


And fluck a crooked fabbing i 

Upoa the little end on't. iets 
Yankey d. : 

and there I fre a pompkie Gel” oe 
as big as mother’s bafon, 

and ev'ry time they touch'd it of, 
‘They fcamper'd like the nation, 

I fee alittle barrel jeer mee Bee 
The heads were made of leather, 

They knock’d upon't with little clubty 
aad call’d the folks tugether, 

Yankey doodle, 
and there was Ciptaia Walhiegtons 
~. Aad gentlefolks about him, 

They fay he's grown fo tarnal proud, 
He will not ride without ‘em, 
Yankey doodle, 
He got him on his saeettng clothes, “ 
Upon a Qapping fallion, 
He (et the worid along ia rows, 
{a hundreds and ia millioos. 

Yankey dood! 

The @aming ribbons in thes ite,” oe 
They look'd fo taring fine, ab, 

l wanted peckily to get, 
To give to my Jemtnahy 

Yanke 

I fee another fnarl of mee ene ee 
a digging graves, (Ney cold me, 
So tarnai long, (a tarnal deep, 
They ‘tended they thould hold ma 
Yonkey doodle, & 
fxd mela tdacked hom 
Nor flop'd, asd rememer, 
Nor tura'd aboat ‘il { got home, 
Lock'd op ia mother's chamb-r, 
Yankey doodle, hey 


“YANKEE DOODLE KEEP IT UP” 


Here are the humors of the camp, as sung by the _ 
facetious Yankee soldier of the day. Yankee 
Doodle is the only one of the war songs of the 
Revolution that still lives. Its halting rhythm 
and awkward rhyme may not inappropriately be 
compared to the drill and the military precision 
of the early Revolutionary soldier who whiled 
away the tedium of the camp with its lively 
verses. The army had no uniform drill regula- 
tions. Various manuals, among them the “Sixty- 
fourth” edition of the British Manual and 
Timothy Pickering’s Easy Plan, were used by 
different companies. But the drilling was almost 
universally bad. As the war lost the impromptu 
aspect of 1775 the commissioned officers, imitat- 
ing the British custom, began to lose contact 
with their men and to leave the work of instruc- 
tion and drill of recruits to the sergeants and 
corporals. The next to the last verse of Yankee 
Doodle suggests one of the grimmest aspects of 
military service in the early years of the war. 
Lack of discipline meant the absence of the most 
elementary regulations for camp sanitation. 
Disease became rife with no adequate hospitals 
or organized medical personnel to combat it. 
It is no wonder that Yankee Doodle saw “another 
snarl of men a digging graves . . . so tarnal 


a howtars 


He kena ot cuap'd bis baad oat, 





long, so tarnal deep.” 


255 From the Issue, about 1775 (verses attributed to a British 
surgeon), In the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


TICONDEROGA 
Wutte the American army was besieging Boston in the winter of 1775-76 its commander was heartened by 
the arrival of heavy guns from ‘Ticonderoga (No. 273). The hauling of these cannon on sledges over snow and 
frozen streams was the sequel to a bold adventure of the preeeding May. Benedict Arnold had hardly arrived 
at Boston with his New Haven company after the Battle of Lexington when he asked permissten to go to 
Ticonderoga and fall upon the place before the garrison 
was informed of the outbreak of rebellion. Arnold 
was in the Green Mountain country in May; but the 
troops which had been placed at his disposal had not 
yet arrived: Consequently he joined as a volunteer 
a local expedition under Ethan Allen which had been 
organized for the same purpose. At the time Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point were little more than depots 
for the storage of considerable quantities of cannon 
and other military supplies, their garrisons being small 
detachments. Life must have been insufferably dull 
for the men whose fate it was to be stationed in these 
fortresses. On north, south, and east settlements were 
many miles away. The white men who passed by 
were mainly hunters and Indian traders who. stopped 
to spend the night within the forts, bringing welcome 
news of the distant outside world. In 1775 these British soldiers little dreamed that the fortifications which 
they guarded were about to become important in war. They heard nothing of Lexington and Concord. On 


May 10 Allen surprised and captured Ticonderoga with less than a hundred “Green Mountain Boys” and 
Crown Point fell two days later. 
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194 THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


THE ARMY ON 
THE MARCH 


Tug army marched as well as 
paraded in close order after the 
advent of Steuben. The easy- 
going march discipline of the 
early years of the war disap- 
peared and the losses from 
straggling were greatly reduced. 
Such a reform was of vital mili- 
tary importance; for it seemed 
as if the chief task of the Revolu- 
tionary armies was marching. 












. ySteubcu’ rgul . . 
$99 From, Steubeu'arepulutions Over interminable roads tramped 


the dusty brigades of Washington and Greene. The British command of the sea made it possible for Howe 
and Clinton to transfer their troops by water from New York to Philadelphia or to Charleston; but the 
Continentals must plod overland many weary miles to meet these offensives. ‘Che march was made in column 
of platoons. The Revolutionary soldier knew nothing of a squad of eight men commanded by a corporal. 
“Squads right — March!” was a command not heard until after the Civil War. In Washington's day the 
command was addressed to the platoon and was To the right — Wheel! March!’ Steuben’s diagram shows 
seventeen men marching abreast. ‘The column, moving from left to right, is passing a defile which compels the 
narrowing of the front. When platoon number six reaches the narrow point, the necessary number of files 
(a file is one front rank man and the rear rank man behind hin) drop off the ends of the platoon, face in, and 
march to the proper position behind their respective flanks. Platoons one, two, and three show the detached 
files resuming their former positions as the passaye widens. Before the American armies learned to perform 
such movements with precision retreats before the enemy Were apt to lead to confusion and disaster. 


SECURITY ON THE MARCH 
Oxe of the oldest problems of students of the military art is that of guarding a marching column against 
surprise and providing means whereby an attaching enemy may be held off until the troops can assuine battle 
formation. Steuben's rules in his Regulations for security on the march do not differ in principle from those 
in twenlicth-century manuals. Phe advance yuard will march ala distance from the main hody propor- 
ioned to its strength, having a patrol advanced; and must never enter any defile, wood, &c., without having 
first examined it, to avoid falling into an ambuscade. The pioneers are to march behind the advanced guard, 
and must repair the roads, that the 
column may be obliged to file off as little 
as possible. The advanced guard, be- 
sides its patrols in front, must have a 
flank guard, composed of a file from cach 
platoon, and commanded by an oflicer, 
or non-commissioned officer, to march at 
a distance of one hundred paces on the 
flank, and keep up with the head of the 
advanced guard. If it is necessary to 
have a flank guard upon each side, a 
file must be sent from the other flank of 
each platoon to compose it; and as this 
service is very fatiguing, the men should 
be relieved every hour.’ Tgnorance of 
such rules had been responsible for many a 
defeat of militia at the hands of Indians in 
the French and Indian War. After the time Joo 










From iphratm Hoyt, A Treatise on the Military Art, Brattleboro, Vt., 1798 


of Steuben officers and men were grounded 4. Advance guard of cavalry. 2. Advanced corporal with six horsemen, two at B and 

7 | z b z ft ‘li we. cuele at en dD. a guard with two wings of ehght oe ivelve horses each at SH 
> hace acnee 2 ’ © a8 *. Phitoons of Infantry a ternating with squadrons of cavalry. G, A. Rear guard." 

in this basic aspect of the mi itary art they meet [the enemy]... at the entrance of a hollow way. 7. opening obliquely upon 


you... tufantry forms at LL L or on some nelghboring helyhts Mf Mf," 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE LAND GRANTS OPENED FOR SETTLEMENT 
ROGERS RANGERS DESTROYS INDIAN THREAT FROM CANADA 
SEPTEMBER 1759 


Since the 1740's New Hampshire, New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts had been allowing the sale of lands in what is 
today Vermont. The most numerous grants were from New Hampshire. 
Very few people dared to settle on the land as Lake Champlain was 
a north/south invasion route occupied chiefly by the French and 
their Abaneki Indian allies based in Canada. Vermont was a summer 
Indian hunting grounds and white Englishmen were not safe in the 
woods of Vermont. 


The most ferocious of the northern Indians were those who 
settled at the village of St. Francis. These Indians were an 
amalgamation of various tribes who had been unjustly treated by 
white Englishmen in New England and New York. Some of these tribes 
had been forced out of their homes, others had been encroached upon 
until their forced meager existence made them leave for the refuge 
St. Francis afforded them. The Englishman's broken treaties made 
the amalgamation of Indians at St. Francis a vengeful tool for 
French Wars of conquest against the English. 


The Indians at St. Francis had been accumulating in strength 
since around 1660. The largest exodus north to St. Francis came 
in 1675 when King Phillip, a Wampanoah Indian, led his people in 
a war against the English of Massachusetts. Many Indians, peaceful 
as well as warlike, left Massachusetts in fear of their lives as 
the English began to draw the blood of any Indian they found regard- 
less of age, sex, peaceful or warlike intentions. When King Phiilip 
was defeated and killed in Turners Falls, Massachusetts the surviv- 
ing warriorsmade their way to St. Francis. In future years many 
more would join them. 


During Queen Ann's War the French and Indians of St. Francis 
pillaged Deerfield, Massachusetts in 1704 and led raids on Hatfield 
and other towns in the Deerfield Valley. In 1724 Fort Dummer was 
built as a deterent against Indians descending the Connecticut River 
and into the Deerfield Valley settlements. Fort Dummer was located 
in Brattleboro, Vermont. 


During King George's War 1740-45 more Forts were built: Fort 
Shirley in Heath, Massachusetts; Fort Pelham in Rowe, Massachusetts; 
and Fort Massachusetts in North Adams, Massachusetts in order to 
keep the Indians bottled up in the unchartered territory of Vermont. 
There were also several fortified houses which served as outposts 
between the Forts. 


A~ 


path 


During King Georges War Fort Massachusetts was attacked, 
surrendered and burned to the ground by the French and Indians. 


_ In 1755 the last French and Indian War began and once again the 
St. Francis Indians raided the northern settlement from Maine to the 
Mohawk Valley. 


At the end of the conflict the decision was made by the British 
General Jeffrey Amhurst to deal a death blow to the St. Francis 
Indians and to French morale and thereby bring the war to a speedier 
close. 

a 

In September 1759 Major Robert Rogers and his Rangers would 
leave Crown Point, New York (now in British hands) to destroy the 
Indian village of St. Francis. Its destruction would be the first 
in a series of disasters for the French which would eventually 
lead to the French giving up Canada to British Rule. For the 
Indians it was the beginning of a long and steady decline. 


For Vermont it was like planting a seed. First came the 
settlers in 1760 and by the wars end in 1763 towns were growing 
in the New Hampshire grants. From 1770-1787 Vermont was in dispute 
over her proper land titles with New York and in order to escape the 
claims of New York, Vermontdeclared itself an Independent Republic 
in 1777. Vermont would not join the Union until 1791. 


For all practical purposes Rogers opened Vermont to settle- 
ment. Many of his relatives who were former Rangers were given 
grants in Vernont. Rogers himself was given a grant which later 
was my own home town of Readsboro. 


The Rangers had ended the great Indian threat forever. The 
Indians weuld continue their rais in 1777-1783 during the American 
Revolution but never again would they be as massive or reach as far 
south as ‘they had during the French and Indian War. With the end 
of the Revolution the Indians lost all hope of claim on their lands 
forever. 








G GEDNEY GODWIN 
SU TLER 


Whofe Effablifement is againf? Bafs on 
Welle Road, at the Valley Forge, 
in Pennfjlvania Province, 


Wo to announce that he is importing a complete Line of 
Items ufeful to the Military Man; fuch as Mukkets, Bayonets, 
Leather Goods, Uniforms, Cocked Hats, divers fortsof brazen Sun- 
dries, &c., all done in the neateft manner. Thofe Gentlemen who 
will favor him with their cuftom, may depend on their work being 
difpatched and their favors gratefully acknowledged, by their very 


humble Servant. G. Gedney Godwin. 








We are specialists in historically accurate, fully functional reproductions 
from the French & Indian War through the Civil War. 
An 85-pg. illustrated catalog costs $3.85 - refundable. 


G. Gedney Godwin Inc. © P.O. Box 100P © Valley Forge, PA 19481 
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SAINT FRANCIS EXPEDITION 


FICE OF PARK 





NOHLVAWAS Sad 


$ NEW YORK STATE 


REGISTRATION FORM 





SARATOGA-CAPITAL DISTRICT STATE PARK, RECREATION AND HISTORIC PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga Springs, New York 12866 518 584-2000 








Raymond J. Kinley, Commission Chairman CROWN POINT, NEW YORK 
William ). Kelly, Regional Director 
CROWN POTHT STATE HISTORI> SITE September,4, 5 6 6, 1987 
Reid. #1, 89% 279 
Crown Poirt, Mew Yorx © 12:23 , : 
[518] 597-3666 Name of Unit : Date: 


Address : 


eee 


15 December 1986 
coe ny 28 Se ee ee ee 


- Cmdr's. Name/Rank : ‘ 
Mr. A. G. Wurzberger 
P.O. Box 578 


Wilmington, 


Type of Unit:( British, American, Etc.,) 


























Vermont 05363 
pear Al: COMPLIMENT 
: i : Marquees: 
Please excuse mv delay in responding to yours of the llth Ult. Officers} _ FaNee 
Unfortunately, it seems that once we close the doors on the visitor season, ; 
; : . Wall nts: 
everything happens and must be done at once. NGO" Ss ———————— te are 
I have been in contact with Warren about some concerns that we have Enlisted: Wedge Tents: — 
which have been, by and large, resolved. To move things along, I'm a : 
returning the invitation to you for mailing. I must ask that you please Musicians: Cook Flys: (Size) 
include the question concerning liability insurance. New York State now 
has a "volunteer" arrangement which allows those units/re-enactors who do Drum: Other: 
not carrv a policy to be covered as volunteer ‘employees' for the event. F Q 
I have enclosed a covy of my info sheet covering this for your information. Fife: Total ]8th Century 
As for returning the unit's response, I have no vroblem with it going to ; Camp 
vou. I would, though, like to ask that you please keen me informed in Bagpipes: 
regard to who is invited (name, address, unit). penondunses 20th Century (Please List) 
Lastly, I would like to, initially, express an interest in particinating (Wom. & Clildren) iad os ese ene eae eee ---- 
in the LHA Convention next May, but would make this only a tentative commit- 
ment at this time. It was good hearing from you and I look forward to working Total - 3 eS sence eeSs= ec hs eno sous 





with you on this project. With my best wishes for the holidays, I remain 
Sincerely, 


Water, Firewood, and Hay will be provided. Please return registration 


Timothy D. Titus 
Interpretive Programs Assistant 


Enc 
: An Equal Opportunity Employer x 





Commission Members: Duane Bennett, John H. Brennan, Kathleen M. Bucholsky, Nancy Carey, Wilham Carley, Marvin Kerner, 
Samuel Lefrak, Mrs. George H. Lipscomb, James H. Murphy, Patricia L. Nevins, Pierrepont T. Noyes, Simon Rosenstock 


NOTICE READ IMMEDIATELY IMPORTANT 


RE: VOLUNTEERS 


As I am sure many of your are aware, there is a crisis in the area of 
liability insurance in this country. Indeed, inany re-enactor units may have 
found their policy either canceled or not renewed when it expired during 
the past year. To try to alleviate this problem, especially since this 
affects us as well as our participants, an alternative approach has been put 
in place. 


Effective immediateiy, re-enactors who are not covered by a liability 
insurance policy in effect on the dates of the event, either individually or 
through their unit, may still participate in an event by signing on as a 
volunteer. By doing this, the State recognizes you as an employee and, 
consequently, does not require proof of liability coverage prior to allowing 
you to participate in an event. There is, of course, a bit of a 'catch' to 
this as volunteers must be registered well in advance of the event they will 
be participating in. REGISTRATION means that I must have the NAMES, 
ADDRESSES, and SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBERS (if available) of all (men, 

children) chosing to participate in the event. In other words, everyone 
traveling with you, or your unit, and in a camp, either during the day or 
full-time or in costume or not, must be registered. This information must 

be forwarded to me NO LATER THAN JULY 7th. If I do not have this information 
in hand by that date, one of two things must happen, vizt. 





women, and 





1) should you, or your unit, ovt not to, for whatever 
reason, sign up as a volunteer, you must provide the 
Site with a cony of your current liability policy no 
later than July 21st; or, 

2) you will be denied admittance to participate in the event. 


(There will be no exceptions to this rule. If, on the 
other hand, the list of vrereqistered volunteers for an 
event includes some who do not, for whatever reason, show 


up, there is no problem. ]} 


For those who have participated in events at many National Parks, especially 
Yorktown, this procedure is not an unfamiliar one. We hope that once it is in 
place, re-enactors will find it useful as a reqistration tool. If you have 
any questions about this, please call me immediately, Wednesday through Saturday, 
at 518-597-3666 or leave a message on our answering maching on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. Time is of the essence and I must ask that you please contact 
everyone affiliated with your unit immediately to obtain the necessary 
information. Once that I have it on file, I will not have to request it again, 
but will make additions and deletions per your notification for future events. 
Thanks. 


Tim Titus, IPA 
CROWN POINT STATE HISTORIC SITE 
RD #1, Box 219 


Crown Point, New York 12928 
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MEETING 
NOFSTGE 


THERE SHALL BE AN) ZINPORTANT MEETING OF JHE 
EXPEO/TIOA) OF KOGERS' RANGERS 0N SATURDAY ANO 
SUNOAY JANUARY 3) AO FEBAUPRY ) 1987 AT FORT YH 
WW CHARLESTOUN » Ni HL QUE. 70 THE FACT THE 
QDURATVOA) OF FHE MEKTWOG 1S 2 OAVS , STEFF 
MNILAER HAS GRACIOUSLY OFFERED FHE FACHLIT7ZES 
OF THE FORT FOR SLEEPIVE SURPOSES, 7H/S 
MEETING CW4L CAWSIST OF ANDO COVER 7E- AOU7E 
TINE SCHEOKE , EQU/PINEAT ANDO O77/4ER ZSSLATIVLS, 
BRING YOUR EQU/PMAT, S4hEPIVE CLAP ANO 


FOO. QF ofS 55 ASS SUF TAS THAT ANY 
AAUCLER OR ARAN GER UNI7-  PAAKMWNVIWE = 7O 
PARTICIPATE US BAL OR PBRT OF THE FHP A77ERO // 


THOSE = ZHO/VIOUAL S OR SGKOUPS VOLUN TEER/UG 
THEIR Fine 10 Qo THE SULPORT STATIONS , B772NO AASO, 


FROM ZATIERSTAIE P/ LO VERMONT a G47 OFF 

THE CHARLESTOWA) 4AI7, CROSS THE GBAIOEE 

ITO =AEW) HAMPSHIRE, 7HE BSPOTRANCE FO 7PHE 
FOAT 1S PAFROXIMATERY Yo pare FROM THE BRIDGE 
ON THE RIGHT. ANYONE WITH QUESTIOVUS FLEASE 
CAAL C203) 734-2773 /0 AM FO RAIN WEFKOPYS 
OR ANYT/ME WEEKKWOS 


THANK YOU, 
UARREAD = STEVENS 
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Regees Rangers 


(Che Jrench and Indion War {1754-1763} wg the 
culmination of 75 Years of Fighting betuleen drance 
and England over the Tight 16 colonize the Neut uorlct. 

Chi8 Conflict, Known in Europe a§ the Seven Yenr§ ular, 
called for m Change in tactic§. In Exrope, wars hart 
been fought by armies facing each offer on ‘he open 

round, All this changert in Ylorih America. dhe grench 
quictly adopted te Indiang’ Style of fighting From 
cover. Che English, on the offer hong, aid not rendi lrg 
ndnpt %6 forest warfare. 

Tn 1755, cpt. Robert fogerS of Blancharcls 
Neus Hampshire Regiment ULLS called upon 76 orgnmuze 
A Ranger companzy. Roger§ Ranger§ were capnble 
ulook§ men — able 16 meet the French ana Indian§ 
on their own térm§. Che Ranger were So Succefjful 
that in tte Spring of 1756, Roger§ ung Cnjlen upon 
16 ye er R Secon Company, {with more to follow}. 

Unlike tthe French ant English, who Stopped Fighting 
uring the winter, Roger Rangers Spent the winter 
att ncking he French. CheSe unorthodox tactics mode 
Rogen RangerS n remarinbly effective Fighting 
force. En a gen§e, they were the Firgt Green Beret 49 
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Early Ranger§ —Y 
Sprinatime 1756. 









By spring of 1756 Cort. 
Roaer§ wag authorize 
% raise MS 
pnd Company of My 
Fmericon Rangers. = . 


Hi§ neu forest 


prmu was now to 












beajn—ite TASK of i Pon 
aaah dena, ui : ee fxn , 
le Tes 0 fie 
Frontier om bold fa\ Ais - 
ise ana fo Bo prom the Bh ra rk 


A new recrugt... 


‘4 Looking more at home 
Tj behind q plow rather 
ae fan Q Rangers Hit ~ 
TiS young Recruit in 1759 
Drewes witha Private fy6j} 
Of 20 qa. He Wears 2 triconn 
hat, lool waistcoat, bel+ 
ubth a butcher Hnive ond 
Small Pouch Fille? with neu 
CaSt lend ball for his fire luck 
A powder horn and Shooting , 


in Fajr ana Foul 
uieathet or odds. 
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LIVING HISTORY 


UA. Ro-T:-E"R L Y 





An Introduction 

Welcome to Living History Quarterly. A new 
publication from the Living History Association, an 
organization comprised of living history reenactors and 
historians. : 

Our publication is written and read by people who live 
with the past in their everyday lives. However, its 
primary area of coverage is living history and related 
matters. Living History Quarterly is also a supply 
source that our readers use to purchase authentic period 
and related historical items. 


About Our Readers 

-The majority of our readers and association members 
are historical reenactors. 

-Many of them live in 18th and 19th century homes 
and furnish them with related materials regularly. 
-Several of our readers practice early American crafts 
such as basket weaving and leather work. 

-Most importantly, all of these people are constantly 
searching for sources of supply in order to purchase 
items relating to their hobby. 

You can reach these people with Living History 
Quarterly. What better way to target your advertising 
than directly at those who will use your services? 

We are sure that companies such as yours will benefit 
from our fresh, new approach to history and historical 
reenacting. 

Please take a moment and look over the enclosed rate 
schedule and send us your ad today! 


Sincerely, 

Stegeen BY Signore 
Stephen Del Signore 
Publisher 











LIVING HISTOR" 


QuARTERLY 








P.O.Box 242 Raynham Center, MA 02768 





Living History Quarterly is published four (4) times a year, March, June, 
September, and December. All advertising must be received 2 months prior 
to the issue of publication. 


Mechanical Requirements 


Page size 8.5 X11 inches 

Single column width 2 5/16 inches (14 picas) Half page 7 1/2 X 5 inches 
Double column width 4 3/16 inches (29 picas) Full pnge 7 1/2 X10 inches 
Triple column width 7 1/2 inches (45 picas) Single color only (black) 


Display Rates (per issue) 
Rates based on customer supplied camera ready copy. 
Add $2.00 per column inch if we are to set type. 


Single Col. | Double Col. | Triple Col. 
Width Width Width 


a 





(1/2 page) 





(Full Page) 


Classified Rates 


Classified rates are 85 cents per word. Name/Compnny, address and zip 
code are free. 


Insertion Order 


Living History Quarterly is hereby requested to insert advertisements as follows: 


1 March 2 June 3 September 4 December [oe yoo 


Copy/Art enclosed 






We to set copy. (add $2 per inch) 


Attach sketch of ad to this sheet. 








Check copy each issue 





Ad repeats (as is) each issue 





Payment must accompany insertion order. 

Name/Company. 

P.O. Box. (and/or) Street, 

City, State Zip Code. 


Telephone ( 5 ae ee 


Signed Tide. Date. 





Make check payable to: 
Living History Association 


Send insertion order, advertisement, and check to: 
Living History Quarterly, P.O.Box 242 Raynham Center, MA 02768 





various calibers. Very often American vessels had fewer 
canon on board than their rating due to shortages. The 
rating of British vessels was often smaller than the actual 


armament, as individual commanders often added guns to their 
ships armament. 


"Order of Captain's Precedence as of October 1777" 
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Lost in Action: ship to ship action at sea 


Lost on Land: ship lost due to a Land action which forced its abandonment 
Lost at sea: weather related loss 


Burnt by the crew: Some of these were in port (principally Philadelphia) 
Other after running aground 


Wreck: Mostly run aground and sunk. The Hampden was recovered but so damaged 
as to preclude its use as a warship. 


Ex Dir: My special thanks goes out to Carolsue Wurzberger Caruso for 
her hard work in using our new L.H.A. computer to put out this 
Journal # 22. I do hope our members are pleased with the increase 

in quality. Also, special thanks to Jim Volo for the Art work and 
the excellent story that makes our 1..H.A such a fine family. Every 
year we seem to be better than the year before, and now I need to 

ask the Board for their approval to buy the computer system that I 


stuck my neck out to purchase. 
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Notes: 1. This represents the highest number of Continental vessels during the war. 
However. in 1776 and 1778, Continental vessels numbered fewer but carried 
considerably more guns. The guns may have been smaller. 


2.This is a low for the Privateers, and represents the efforts of the British 
Navy in stamping out small privateers. 


3. This is the Privateer High both in vessels and guns mounted. 


4. This is the Continental low. Much of the regular naval actions were being 
waged by the French Fleet. 


* This number represents ALL of the vessels in all years of the war. Many vessels 
are represented in each year of the table, so that this number is only 
useful in computing averages. 


** This is the total number of guns mounted in all years of the war. There were 
never more than 6933 guns mounted at any one time (1781). This number is also 
for computations. 
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Early crime, punishmen 


“If laws and their strict 
enforcement could elimi- 
‘nate crime, early 
Americans would have 
‘certainly accomplished it. 
“Statute books were filled 
-with legislation defining of- 
fenses and prescribing 
punishment. Humiliation 
was a popular infliction for 
minor crimes, especially 
the use of stocks and pillory. 
With head and hands 
protruding through these 
devices, the convicted 
person was forced to endure 
insults. and jeers and, 
sometimes, rotten eggs. 

The fayorite in the 
American colonies was the 
whipping post which was 
effective for showing delin- 
quents the errors of their 
ways. The lash was resorted 


to at the slightest provoca- 
tion. In early Virginia even 
‘‘launderers and 
laundresses’”’ who gave old. 
torn linen for good linen or 
threw ‘‘the water or suds of 
fowle clothes in the open 
streets’’ were whipped. 
Idleness was a crime in 
most of the early colonies. 
The laws against it in 
‘Massachusetts Bay Colony 
were among the most 
drastic. The third offense of 
‘getting up late for work or 
pending as much as an hour 
drinking in a public house 
during working hours 
brought severe punishment. 
The shirker was tied to a 
cart and whipped all the 
way to the boundaries of the 
township, turned over to 
authorities of the next town 


Al Wurtzberger, Director 


23, 


and whipped through that 
township, and so on until the 
culprit convinced his 
tormenters that he would 
change his ways. Women as 
well as men received this 
form of punishment. | 

In New England when 
repeated corporal punish- 
ment failed to rehabilitate 
an offender, he could be sold 
into bondage in the West 
Indies where he might labor 
on a sugar plantation for the 
rest of his life. 

The custom of compelling 
wrongdoers to wear letters 
on their garments dating to 
the 12th century also was 
used in colonial America. 
“A” for adulterer, ‘‘B’’ for 
blasphemer or burglar, ‘‘D” 
for drunkard; and so 
through the alphabet. were 


‘ 


attached to those found 
guilty. Many times this was 
only part of the punishment, 
however. In Pennsylvania 
in the 1700’s persons three 
times guilty of adultery 
received 21 lashes, served 
seven years in prison, and 
were branded with the letter 
“A” on their forehead. For 
cursing or swearing the 
offender’s tongue was put in 
a cleft stick, a punishment 
made to fit the crime. 





" Women were subjected to 
the ducking stool for various 
crimes. such as gossiping, 
scolding, and slandering 
neighbors. Husband and 
wife were sometmes tied 
back to back and immersed 


together for quarreling, few | 


divorces being granted in | 
those days. er ae 


In Pennsylvania during 
the mid 1700’s stealing a 
handkerchief or other 
insignificant item could re- 
sult in being tied to a post in 
the public market, 


- “stripped to the waist and 


lashed so terribly with .a 
switch or even with a fiorse 
or dog whip in which knots 
have sometimes been tied 
that patches of skin and 
flesh hang down from his 
body.’’ Guilty of one more 
theft “he is placed. bound, 
into a cart, transported to 
the gallows, and has a rope 
put around his neck. The 
cart is then driven away and 
he is left to hang. Many 
suffer miserably and die in 
agony.” 


t 


A woman who 1n 1731 was | 
ordered burned alive for the | 


murder of her husband died 
in the following manner: “It 
was designed to strangle her 
dead by the hangman pre- 
vious hanging her over the 


fire, and before it could : 


reach her; but the fire broke 
out in a stream directly on 
the rope round her neck, and 
burnt off instantly, so that 
she fell alive into the flames 
and was seen to struggle 
therein. . 


Living History Association 101 Main Street 
P.O. Box 578 
Wilmington, VT 05363 


Ellington, CT 06029 we Taian APE A specail bid aad 
January 9, 1987 


Dear Al: 


Well, I've done it again!+-made a really dumb mistake that got into the Journal 
despite proéfreading. I would really appreciate it if you would note the ; 
writer of ‘Chester’ is WILLIAM BILLINGS, not JOSHUA, as I erroneously stated. 
I was not aware of this mistake until it was pointed out to me 


tely, 
pee tie My apologies are offered. 


by one of the Journal readers. 


Sincerely, 
G - 
c 3 5 


Susan Cifaldi 





Wilmington Minuteman Company 
P.O. Box 1775, Wilmington, Massachusetts 01887 
Dear Fellow Patriot, 

The men of the Wilmington Minutemen Company will be hosting their Annual 
Colonial Ball on February 7, 1987. I hope you enjoyed last year's ball and I extend 
to you an invitation to join us for an evening of merriment at the Sons of Italy Hall 
on Ballardvale Street in Wilmington. 

The format will be essentially the same as in previous years, however, we are 
anticipating a larger crowd. The entertainment will be equal to last year, and far 
superior to any in the previous decade. Again, there will be door prizes and the 
chance to win raffle prizes. Hopefully we can get our handmade crafts production 
computerized in time to produce a great variety for the raffle. 

The captains of visiting companies will be asked to join me in a "Captain's Dance" 
towards the end of the evening. If you qualify and wish to be excluded please notify 
me in advance. Otherwise you will be called to display your dancing prowess upon 
the dance floor beside my own stumbling feet. 

Tickets will cost $30.00 per couple. 

Cocktails begin at 6:30 and dinner will be served at 7:30 p.m. After dinner there 
will be dancing ‘til midnight or until they throw us out. Dinner will be a seven 
course turkey dinner served "home style." The cocktails will be served from a "cash 
bar." 

Reservations can be made by mailing a check for $30.00 per couple ($15.00 per 

erson) made out to Wilmington Minutmen Company to P.O. Box 1775, 
Wilmington, MA 01887 before January 15, 1987. | 

Please indicate your full name, rank and company or regiment and indicate any 
seating arrangement you desire. Although we cannot guarantee any particular seat 
we do try not to seat arch enemies at the same table, and somebody has to sit with 
General Vann. Please remember, all the Massachusetts Council rules of Warfare 
apply at our ball, too: No over-loading at the bar, No edged weapons on the dance 


floor. 
Sine ely, — 54... Fe 
Bit Lap 
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Our History Books Are Wrong! 


37 


The first shots of the American Revolution were not fired at 
the battles of Lexington and Concord as popularly believed, but 
four months earlier in a little-known incident in New Hampshire, 


wand ironically, the pa- American Revolution Started Four 
incident was the same Months Before Paul Revere’s Ride 


Paul Revere whose fam-jride from Boston, according raids, but at least one person 
ed midnight ride later 7. historian Richard Wins-|was wounded. z 
ica Ow. *. : “It was an overt act of 
Lees Ge pape tenes Revere brought the news war,” said Dr. Winslow, for- 
and Concord! that the British garrison at!mer assistant professor of 
‘ : ; Fort William and Mary in/history at Penn State Uni-, 
__ The first chapter in Amer-| Dortsmouth was about to be|versity. “The first shots of 
ica’s war for independence | painforced to prevent any at-|the Revolution were fired 
from Britain actually began tempt by the Americans to/ there.” 
on Dec. 13, 1774, when Paul! caize gunpowder and arms/ And Prof. Charles L. Par- 
Revere arrived in Ports-| stored there. isons of the University of 
mouth, N.H,, after a 50-mile; Determined to beat the |New Hampshire wrote in an 
\| British garrison troops to | 1899 paper: 
the punch, several hundred, “The capture of Fort Wil- 
patriots stormed the fort the | liam and Mary was the first 
following day. . | organized fight of the Revo- 

The British resisted with :jutionary War, and on Dec. 
fire from cannon and small: 14, 1774. the first gun of that 
arms, but the patriots seized! war was fired.” 
the fort, hauled down the: The seized gunpowder was 
British flag and carried off! hidden at various locations 
about 100 barrels of gunpow-; in New Hampshire, said Dr. 
der. | Winslow. 

And the following day, the} And in June 1775, some of | 
outnumbered British offer-jthat gunpowder was used 
ed no resistance when thei to supply American patriots | 
Americans returned to cart, when they were squared off | 
wway guns and more gun-iagainst the British at the 
rowder. | Battle of Bunker Hill. | 

No one was killed in the! — JOHN BLACKBURN: 
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L REVERE'S ride at Lexington and Concor 
ae months after the American Revolution began. 


NEw MEMBERS 


Individual] membership 


Alden & Kathleen Blair-wWhyte 
25 Murphy Terrace e 
Northampton, MA. 01060 
Corp. Harold Rabinowitz 
64th. Regt. of Foot 
215 Hart Blvd. 

Staten Island, N.y,. 10301 
Town School District 


c/o Sandy Wirstrom, Librarian 
Wilmington, yr. 05363 


Pvt. Thomas Pray 
58 Welrose Lane 
Willingboro, N. yg. 08046 
John KH. Miller 

ana U.S. crant 

P. 0. Box 6 
Ghent, N.Y. 12075 
Rachel H. Saunders 
Bourtonnais Regt. 

37 Sowamsett Avenue 
Warren, 2. I. 02885 


Associated Membership 


Dave O'Neill 

Coryell's Perry Mil. 
20 B. S. Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 18938 


Davy Howson 
Head of yeacow 30ad 
Newtown, CT 00470 


Rev. J. 5, wendrycnowicz 
Oak & Hector S-reets 
~onshohocken, PA. 14428 


Tom Hughes, Hist. Site Mor. 
Washington's Headquarters 
P.O. Box 1185 


Newcurch, N.¥. 12550 


ustaining Membership 


Jan « John Haigis, III 
tlue sell Tavern 
7101 Grays avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19142 


uroud Membership 
see tembersnip 


Mrs. Ruth Bernier 

?th. Co. 25th. Con. Regt. 
178 Glenaale Road 
Southampton, MA. 01073 
Joan T. Cheetham, Treas. 
American Art Assn. 
P. 0. Box 145 
Northampton, Ma. 01061 
David Simon 

c/o Guild Players Touring Co. 
Box 1203 


Bennington, VT. 05201 








RENEWALS 
Associated Membership 
Joanne Reagles 
Wilderness Road. Box 72 ¢ 
North Clarnendon, VT. 05759 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 
G. Gedney Godwin, Inc. 
Box 100 
Valley Forge, PA. 19481 
Group Membership 
Merchants Bank 
wilmington, VT. 05363 


Chief Gray Bear (Sachem) 
528 Summer Street 
West Lynn, MA. 01905 


Group dembersnip 


Susan Cifaldi 
101 Main Street 
Ellington, CT. 06029 


Ec¢ward Smith 

Royal artillery Regt. 
41 Riverview Drive 
Fisn«ill, a. Y. 12524 


Claudia Herrick 

3rd. Regt. Sristol Brig. 
21 Shady Crest Drive 
East Hartford, C7. 06115 
Golub Foundation 

c/o Mary Lou Sennes, Adm. 
P. 0. Box 1074 
Schenectady, N.Y. 12301 
Lt. Lance English 

614 Rowe Lane 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80911 
Frederick J. Miller, Jr. 
lst. New Market Militia 

17 Drake Street 
Springfield, MA. 01119 
Salvatore Carmosino 
4th. Conn. Regt. 

Box 376 
Tolland, CT. 06084 


Individual Membership 
Jean Clark 

23 Darrah Lane 
Trenton, N.J. 08648 

Dr. & Mrs. Harvey McArthur 
Wilmington, VT. 05363 


Gen. & Mrs. Thomas Nolan 
Arden, N.Y. 10910 


Paul J. Holson 
4379 Grayton Road 
Naples, FL. 33940 


Mr. & Mrs. Harold Carter 
2204 Pinenurst Road 
Bentlenhem, PA. 18018 


arthur E. & Shirley Koeppel, Jr. 
1 sarcerry Hill 

doodstock, VT. 05091 

danny vapicotto 

Rk 3 sox 318 

Pulling Hill 
waurangeville, N.Y. 12540 

James « Mary sxnace 

P.O. sox 231 
Katonan, N.Y. 10536 


GROUP MEMEERSHIP Coat. 

John Viens 

Butler's Rangers 

15 Cheesdro Avenue 

North Adams, 4&. 01247 _ 7. 

Leib Regiment 

Edward & Laura Manning 

Box 3 

Minisink Hills, PA. 18341-9998 
(Change of Address) 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Al Bass Enterprises 
P. O. Box 1705 


Erockton, MA. 02401 





VOLUNTEERS WANTED! 


Sy for the we 


CW. WALDOBORO 
LIGHT INFANTRY 


COMPANY . 
Jrd Regt. 2nd Batt. th Div. Maffachufetts Militia 
Diftrict of Maine 
Raifed Feby. 27th, 1809 © Re-Formed Feby. 15th, 1986 









REEMACT HISTORY! LEARN THE WAYS 


RELIVE THE GLORIUS AND WHEREFORES 


HISTORY OF OUR OF OUR ANCESTORS! 


MATION, REGION, WHOLE FAMILIES 


STATE, COUNTY. CAN PARTICIPATE 


TOWN AND PEOPLE! AHD HAVE FUN! 


Now Recrulting: 
° MEN e WOMEN e CAMP FOLLOWERS e 


Apply to: Captain Steven W. Grund 
RFD 3 = Route 220 South 
South Waldoboro, Maine 04572 
(207) 832-5003 


The Bi- Centennial Constitution Convention —__ 





1787 1987 





From: Living History Assoc. Inc. 
Wilmington, VT 05363 


